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“ operations of its clandestine arm 
. head boy in 1968, at the age of 53 its first in-house di-:: 
.. rector. As Thomas Powers rightly says, nobody else’s =| 
-. career, not even that of Allen Dulles or William Colby, 


cret history of the last 30 years." 
As chief of operations in the mi 


saw the running of spies out of Berlin at the height of 
the cold war,-controlled: ‘‘networks’’: in the Soviet 
Union (such as they wére, and they were very, very 
few). He ran the agency’s spies: in.the Congo, he sur-. 
vived the shooting-down of the U-2 spy plane over Rus- 
sia in 1960 and-the Bay: of: Pigs fiasco-in 1961. He. 
presided over. the C.I.A.’s: massive involvement in 
Vietnam, thé. secret. war:in:Laos. and the notorious: 
Phoenix pacification program. When the agency came | 


ander attack for its activities in Southeast Asia, Chile | 
and the United States, Helms answered for it before 5 
Congressional committees. He weathered revelations ( 

of the agency’s covert financing of the. National Stu-- 

“dent Association, ‘cultural-magazines, labor ‘unions 


_and church groups:. .; 
His very durability, 


a hundred hours. The Senate Select Committee on In-- 
‘telligence found. Helms’s. name..on papers: covering :| 


“just about.every:project in. which it took an interest. . 
When a human guinea pig in the C.I.A. drug-testing. 
program killed himself, Helms was at the heart of the 
cover-up. He knew: about the plot to kill Patrice Lu-: 
mumba, he was officially responsible for at least one: 

__- aspect of the attempt to get the Mafia to kill Fidel Cas-:) - 
_ tro. He accommodated. the White House: plumbers 
when they needed spook equipment for E.. Howard || 
Hunt. It took the last snares of Watergate to bring him.-| 

_down. In December 1977 he pleaded no contest to.a - 
charge of lying to the Senate about the C.1.A.’s.opera- 


: ICHARD HEEMS gave the best 30 years of his 
# life to the spy business. He joined the Centrai 
#h intelligence Agency’s precursor, the Office of 
. Strategic Services, in 1943 during World War I. He at- 
tended the C.I.A.’s birth in 1947, became chief of. 


i Ser 


f nothing else, is’ impressive. : 
‘Lyndon Johnson appointed him, Richard Nixon dis--. 
missed him in 1973 but gave him the United States am-: 
passadorship to Iran. In the four years he held it, he: 
made 16-trips to Washington, on 13 of them testifying: 
before official bodies of investigation. In all, he testi- 
- tied on more than 30 occasions, for a total of more than: 
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Yar MAN WHO REPT THE SECAETS 


in 1952, and finally * 


the se- | 


ese eay 
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1950's Helms over- 


tions against Chile’s Salvador | 
Allende in 1970. He got a two- 
year jail sentence (suspended) 
and a $2,000 fine, which his for-. 
mer associates paidforhim. — 
According to where you stand, - 
Helms is a hero, a victim, a 
monster of the secret state, ora 
nice American guy doing a de- 


‘cent job for his country and get- 


ting kicked in the pants for it. 
Mr, Powers has the wit to stand 
nowhere, and in consequence 
has given us-a splendid spy 
story, the best I have read for a 


-long time, and all the better for 


being nonfiction. He tells us a3 
much about the Presidency as 
he does about the C.I.A., and he 
leaves me. scared stiff of both. 


‘An English ‘novelist is not at 


first glance the natural animal 
to appraise his work, but on the 
other hand what Mr. Powers of-. 
fers us is sq.admirably re-- 
strained that it positively cries 
out for the wayward attentions. 
of the fiction writer... = 5 =". ] 
We British stand in awe be- 
fore such American acts of self- 
exposure. If Mr. Powers and his 
subject had been English, and 
he had written with the same 
frankness about our secret serv- 
ice; naming names and opera- 


‘tions and even foreign agents,” 
neither he‘ nor his book would | 


have seen.the light of day for a_ 


‘very long time indeed. His trial 
_ would have been held largely in 


camera, he need not even have: 


-been -fully « advised...of the. 
- grounds for the charges against . 
-him, and: God help the press if 


they tried to beat the court’s re- 
strictions . on , reporting..- For 


: company,- in. the long. years to- 
follow, Mr. Powers: would have 
-had. thé English ‘equivalents. of 


*eDavid. Wise and 


chetti and John:,-D... Marks, | 
Philip’ Agee, ‘Frank*Snepp, et 
al., and almost anyone else who 
had dared to blow the whistle on 
-Whitehall’s: very large intelli- 
_ gence’. machine... Within :; the: 


-experience of. the world before. 


Maen, of the early days, who- 


“United Press in Berlin. We may 
' say, then, that he was ferreting | 
out information from the start.: 
~With.a bunch of other journal-' 
_ists, he interviewed Hitler and. 

underestimated him as a men-} 


“him from older. and wiser col-: 
“him to give up U.P. for a desk. 


job... with-.The | Indianapolis | 
‘Times, but in. December 194],. 


United States intelligence com- 
munity, this British state of af- 
fairs is regarded with naked 
envy. Only Britain’s most radi- 
cal journals call seriously for 
public accountability of our in-" 
-telligence agencies, and not} © 
even they would suggest that |" 

our secret servants should be 

hauled bound and shorn before . 

‘some hastily assembled Parlia-. 
‘order to receive the flall.of an’ 
“uneasy public conscience. Our |. 
only nonfiction spy literature of 

any: note is a grudging trickle of 

‘revelations::from: the. - 1939-45 
war, much of it the:“‘Man Called 

Intrepid” sort, laughed out of 

court by serious historians. So- 

it’s not surprising if we British 

should contemplate your politi- 

cal revelations as if they were. 

our own. “If this is you without . 

your make-up,” we ask our- 
selves, dry-mouthed, ‘‘what on. 

earth do we: look. like without’ 

ours?” ORL ove Se Pa 
Richard Helms had very little: 


he set out to put it right, but 
what he had was in retrospect’ 
spectacular. Unlike most C.I.A. © 


smelled quite as richly of class 
privilege as their British coun- 
terparts,: he. was neither. mon-- 
eyed nor high-born. He gradu- 
‘ated not from Harvard, Prince< 
ton or Yale, but from Williams 
College and was voted the man 
‘in his class. most likely to suc-. 
ceed, The. year. was: 1935. His |. 
ambitions were journalistic and” 
he became“a wireman with} 


ace, which hardly distinguishes 


leagues... Ambition’ counseled 


when.the United States entered 
the war,-he joined the Navy, | 
was commissioned and,-after a: 


-spell in the Operations Depart-. 
‘ment in New York plotting Ger-, 


D 
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+: John le Carré is the author of “The Spy Who Came in 
"From the Cold,” “Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy,” “"The< 
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~man submarine activity, he was | «suffused with livid anger,” “he gave it his support. When i 


anne part in fears 6 208871612, iAPREESFa BS Fa tgOD 


‘efforts to assassinate foreign | operations which he by tem- 
whether the horse was strong ‘dors. To this day, Helms ap-| perament so disliked. In the 


recruited by his old 
reau chief to the new 
O.S.5. He hesitated, not. sure 


rlin bu 


4 


” 


enough to carry him to the top,. 


which is where he wanted to be. parently remains unrepentant, 


When he accepted, Richard - 
Helms effectively said goodbye « 
to the overt world for the rest of .. 
his active life. : oa 


Mr. Powers makes much of |: 


and quite unconscious of the 
irony. e 
Helms’s first experience of in- 


telligence work, therefore, was | that Richard Helms, the high 


acquired in the war against Hit- 
ler, where the enemy was clear 


Helms’s early commitment to ‘and terrible, the aim his uncon- 


secrecy. Helms, whatever he 
became later, was an intelli- 
gence man pure and simple, 
committed to the need not to de- 
clare, to the need to put things © 


ditional surrender, and where 
any ‘method, however lawless 
and extreme, was justified by 
its: results:; Not necessarily, 


" then, the ideal education for a 
back in their right place when ;.« 


peacetime’’ intelligence offi- 


‘ 


_ you've read them. For Helms, ‘cer, it was a time also when the 


: says Mr. Powers, secrecy Was - 
not just second nature,: it was : 


his 2lement, the very basis of © American liberator, when inter- 


his personality.” Yet.secrecy is: 
not a constant. It. has. man 
forms, many reasons, and man 


“arms by the oppressed. Later in’ the most extreme, and as‘such 
~his:life;-Helms~ would look in 


occupied countries of Europe 
had :to.be shored-up by the- 


‘vention. was greeted with open: 


effects upon the practitioner. .vain for such enthusiasm on the 


What did it mean to Helms? Se-. part: of “liberated” countries. grounds, of course —- he speaks 
crecy can isolate, it can unite. It _ Helms was alsoa natural part of : ‘with contempt of avoiding ‘“the 
can unite particularly those who “that. seamless. transition from: soggy mass of morality”’ — but 
despise the charade and puff of the war. against Hitler to the on. the ~ plain. . professional 
politics, which secret servants ; war: against Stalin. Indeed, in grounds thatit doesn’t work, it’s 
almost invariably dé. For the. yr.% Powers’s~ account, there’ insecure, it’s a blind date with : 


t 


chagrined atmosphere of the 
Bay of Pigs. post-mortem, 
everybody seems to have told 
John McCone, the new director, 


priest of the quieter way, was 
the man most likely to succeed. 
Yet as Helms himself drew 
nearer and nearer to the Presi- 
dential sun, the wax on his ‘own 
wings began to get distinctly 
tacky. What the Kennedys had 
wanted from the Bay of Pigs 
they wanted even more after it 
had failed: “Get rid of Castro.’ 
What was Camelot if it couldn’t 
swat a few Hispanic flies in its 
own backyard? Of all forms of 
: covert. action; assassination is 


> Helms claims to have distrusted 
it..the. most. Not. on moral 


inadequate it is a source of SU-: “seemed scarcely to be a change _ the future. I confess there are 


periority; for the lonely, of kin- at all, since the 0.S.S. (those of two intelligence jobs I definitely « 


- ship with. a magic circle of fel- ~i¢ who were not left-wing sym-. 


low insiders; for the vain it is a. 
means of impressing; and for 
the voluptuaries, a thing to be 


ner, and the agency, as Mr. 
Powers describes it, had its 
share of them. Within a secret 


money;. Helms. never ‘strayed © 
too far from 
path © eee: 
The young Helms ‘seems: to ||; 
have entered the state of se- 
crecy like a novice taking vows | 
of chastity. He embraced it as a” 
noble vocation that suited both: 
the mood of the: times-and his 
own; it -was. renunciation and 
acceptance b@Miat once... We: 
should: try’ to- understand “this” 


i Rae E ch 


_advancement’s ') 


of espionage are dragged from | 
_ their chosen obscurity and |- 
’ made to stand up and account 


for themselves under the glare ~ 
of television lights, almost fort 
the public sport. Exposure vio-.' 
lates them exceptionally, it is a: 
breach of the contract they have! 
made with themselves and with | 
society. An outsider can hardly + 
appreciate their’ private rage:-|: 
One who can, however, is Daniel “|” 
Schorr, the television reporter 
who on April 28, 1975 received 
the full blast of Helms’s pent-up 


department, secrecy is also. * 


Fruring his reputation quietly — 
ccentral ‘to everything but sel- 


when such: timid night-animals |* 


pathizers) was often as. busy: 
outflanking the Communists as 


D be . rallying resistance against the 
_ shared, no fun without a part- Ge 


=. With the postwar expansion of 
the C.LA, (bitterly opposed by 
‘Edgar Hoover) Helms was in 
on’ the ground floor of one of 


those:’-companies-with-a-future 
-he had always been looking for. 
*Anti-Communism was Washing- 


ton’s boom industry; it could 
only grow. History did the rest. 
We see Helms at this stage nur- 


zdom leading, unspectacular but 
,sound, ‘intent upon his own ca- 
‘reer; yet suffering his setbacks: 


with apparent fortitude. His en-’ 
emies = though the “good sol- 
dier”” would surely deny he had 
them'— were fittingly charac-' 


' terized“ by the qualities he 


lacked.. One -of. ‘these. was ‘the’ 
dashing Richard Bissell, whom’ 
Helms called ‘wonder boy.”’ An. 
anarchic administrator with no 
use ‘for Heims’s abilities as a 
staff officer; “Bissell master- 
minded the U-2 program and — 


with the Bay‘ot Pigs invasion — 


‘ hisown’ professional destruc- 
“tion.-Helms,* the” intelligence’ 
-man, skeptical of covert action, 


would not wish to take on. The ; 

- first is calculating the political | 
consequences of ‘assassination; 
the Second is looking after a suc- 
cessful assassin once he’s done 
his job. Will guilt set in? Will he 
be assailed with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to confess? Or will he 
simply content himself with 
blackmailing his masters? As- 

- sassinating the assassin gets 
you nowhere. You just start all 
overagain.® UP ee 
Helms might see this clearly,- 
believe it passionately, - per- 

’ suade’ others. He might’ even- 


- know, deep. down, ‘that covert: 
- action was-all too often a brute- 
’ substitute for: intelligence: fail-- 
ure. But ag his time of power ap-" 
‘proached, he learned to recog: 
nize that he must cut the agen- 
cy’s cloth according to the idio- 
syncrasies, ‘impatience’ and 
egregious self-interest of every. 
President. he -served. If- that: 
“meant ‘riding roughshod over | 
his own purist professional: in- 
stincts, he would ‘do it: How he 
did it;;-why, and the price he 


paid, are the subject of ‘this’ 
bho ee a WAS ar rae 


; Helms: was a loyal servant, | 
better than many in that trade, I 
suspect, with loyalty galore to’ 
invest if only he could earn it’ 


anyone, but the service he took: 
over had for too long embraced 


00 4482 bunch of activities that 


had nothing to do with the intri-. 
cate business of collecting and 
distributing accurate secret in- 
telligence, and frequently ran 
counter to it. Under the chaotic 
pressures of political Washing- 
ton, Helms had to run wars, 
hunt out domestic ‘“Commu- 
nists’’ and play court procurer 
for Presidential dirty tricks. It 
is no coincidence that several of 
the C.I.A.’s crudest “‘covert’’ 
operations occurred in areas 
-where it was bereft of good in- 
telligence sources, for instance . 


Cuba and Vietnam. In the Wash- 


ington of Mr. Powers’s book; if 
you can’t deliver the intelli- 
gence, then you’d better deliver 
the action, because the barons 
are not going to starid around. It 
is not Helms’s fault that he had 
to write his own: charter or;: in: 
_effect, determine what controls 
and what pecking order he 
would accept. He was too keen 
to. survive, too: impressed by 
power, too willing to abandon 
the. professionalism - that had 
won him his job. Yet any man so 


determined upon serving,- 23 


Helms was, will be prey to cruel 
human lmitations.. It» would 
have taken a different and prob. 


“ably a worse director than he ta: 


survive the outrageous pres 
‘sures of living in a state of day-" 
to-day hysteria with the Presi- 
dential circle, and the-only de- 
cent: interpretation of William , 
Colby’s indecent rush to'Tell AH” 
is that he was trying to say just 
this . to . Washington. and the 
world at large. 92% 68 //%= 7S 
The kiss-off, as they say.on 
Madison Avenue,.is at least. 
funny. After his four years in 
Iran, Helms returned to Wash- 
ington to set up a one«man con- 
suiting firm for Iranians. wish- 
-ing to trade in the United States.: 
‘It did not flourish: The: Iranian. 
-revolution took him-completely: 
by surprise: set Ae rte he 
-*' Thomas: Powers is 
Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter 
for: United Press International 
and. the author of ‘Diana: The. 
Making’ of ‘a ‘Terrorist’ ‘ and 
“The War at Home.” He is not 
in. the. wracking. business. He- 
tells us much of what Helms did.: 
He tells us almost nothing of his 
affections, . beyond :-his. keen 
sense of loyalty to the agency. 
He gives us a patriotic bureau- 
crat; and.a man of determined 
plainness, who loved his service: 


“calmly watched Bissell’s rocket back with «interest. He could 
as.it:rose, wavered and plum- “probably have run a legitimate 
ondteleasatacontondt. Cn SPERM SSOROTIZIO0 
disapproved of the whole messy - 

operation, but.as.aJoyal officer ™ 


pram tn LE E 


and his country and preferred to* 
_obey “‘one President at a time’. 
seer. than puzzle over the fine: 


contEses> : 


spleen in a stream of obscenities 
_ delivered ‘into hisaftagegybller 
they stcod directly aR to 
_ Vice President's office. Helms, } 


print of the Constitution. 


Helms’s virtues ir wi - 
simplicity ~ smput Sted, car 
the cause of his downiall. a 
Yet the author’s loyalty to 
Helms aiso disturbs him: there 
are nagging ‘‘buts’’ and “I won- 
der’s.’”’ | mean no disrespect to. 
Mir. Povwers’s achievernent’ 
when I say that his quarry 
eludes his ultimate definition. 
Indeed this is half the fascina- 
tion 6f the book, as Mr. Powers | 
robably knows. His Helms re- 
mains to the last page a blank 
face moving through a. crowded . 
room. It is left to each reader to 
chalkin the features.°.9- ¢ 004 
Do. we like Helms? Well, al- 
most. Does Mr: Powers? Yes, 
. but. Would. Helms care whether 
we liked him or not? Funnily: 


enough, yes, I think he would,; 


for there is-a touching inade- 
quacy about - him: that. Mr. 
Powers documents almost inci- 
centally:. such as a mysterious- 
servility, which Nixon cruelly 
played on, and which amounts. 
at times to a deliberate self-ef- 
facement unbecoming in. the 
head of a vast service, a duck- 
ing of personal responsibility. 
(‘We are the executive not the- 
legislative,” -Helms - liked to 
plead. Alas, too often the agency: 
was both.) Such as.a fatal habit 
of “letting things ride’”’ against 
his own better judgment. Such 
as a prickly incapacity to han- 
die men of colorful persuasive. 
ness, like Bissell. Such as a. 
strain of self-pity, most in evi- 
dence when he appeared before - 
his inquisitors in the investiga-. 
tive committees. - 
For here is yet another level 
in this many-layered book: as 
Mr. Powers tugs gently at the 
mask, he reveals not so much 
_mystery as banality in depth, 
and the familiar expression .of | 
an injured subordinate. who in- 
sists that he was only doing his 
duty: ‘‘If you wanted to survive, 
you learned to- understand that ; 
you did what you were told when 
you. didn’t understand,’* That. 
-~argument got nobody anywhere: 
-at Nuremberg,. except .to - the; 
: gallows, and. Richard . Helms" 
should have known better than 
to use it in the most democratic 
nation on earth. Nor, however . 
- much he may like to believe it— | 
however much. he acted: it —- 
was Helrns a. subordinate. He 
was Field Marshal of the whole - 
huge secret army, and if he 
didn’t understand his orders,.- 
who could? Run the C.1.A. for 
Richard Nixon and still insist 
you're Eve ATR, 
definitely ridin ar BRE a ee 
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‘themselves accounts’ 


‘a malady in itself. Any one of 


_do the trick. The first is its dis- 


had put the same effort into sup-| 


‘wind that blows through. town: 


customers - are...the . Crown’s 


At which point I feel obliged to | 
state my own interests, or lack 


SheceRppP 
C.LA.’s present dismal plight — | 
highlighted, even as I write, by | 
its apparent failure to identify a 
unit of Soviet troops who have | 
been, living unnoticed for 5ev- 
eral years 50 miles from the 
American mainland. There is a 
plethora of books around just| 
now that either knock the 
agency or defend it, and like Mr. 
Powers I am repeatedly asked: 
which'side I am on. Curiously | 
enough, I tind myself closest to; 


_ the view that Helms in his| - 


younger .. days. represented 
within his own house, if to pre- 
cious little effect. Namely, that 


sound and accurate intelligen- 
‘ce-gathering is a crucial ac- 


tivity of any modern govern~ 


_ment, and that this is what the 
“C.LA. should be getting on with. 
“ Three fatal ills have brought 


the C.LA. to its knees; four, if 
you take gross overmanning as 


them would have been enough to. 


graceful . history of- ill-consid- 
ered, mismanaged ‘‘covert”’ in- 
tervention, often in areas where 
American :-. interests were 
scarcely involved,-where there 
was no independent information 
‘available to the Administration, 
and always on a scale so unsub- 
tle that it could not be hidden 
even if it was denied: Tibet, An- 
gola,.. the ..Congo,... Indonesia, 
Guatemala, Chile, Laos, Viet- 
nam, to name a few. Quite apart 
from the agency’s reputation, 
such adventures have done 
‘more to discredit the Western 
cause than they have ever done 


porting third-world economi 


that it put. into. destabilizing 


which makes sane control of its 
operations impossible so long as 
it remains within the private 
duchy of the President and at 
the mercy of every fashionable 


But let me once more put on my 
British hat. The British Secret 
Service is at least a service. Its 


Ministries, who say. what intelli- 
gence they need;. the ~Secret 
Service: then does its best to | 
bring it in for them. It is ac-| 
countable to ministers, who are 


good behavior and for the sensi- 
bie use of its facilities. Constitu- 


ple for its- Rooo2qeRsygits-ss° foe A 


ere eo ee 
tionally, it doesn’t exist; practi.” 
cally, it is incorporated as an, 


ipPssll B50RONHAA0NH0EtOx9e available in | 


the last resort for the unofficial 
pursuit of government policy, i 
but principally for collecting se | 
cret intelligence. In practice, | 
therefore, its targets are deter- 
mined for it by mixed commite : 
tees of the armed forces, the i 
civil service and selected Par- i 
liamentary representatives, | - 
and any private adventuring © 
would incur the righteous wrath 
of its masters, whose striped ' 
posteriors are heid tirmly to the 
line by cabinet. . tore 

Yet the C.I.A. to this day re 
poses like a drawerful of unac- 


- countable money in the Presi- 
- dental desk, a constant tempta-—' 


tion and, by- its very scale and | 
secret lure, crying out to be de- 
ployed. It can undertake opera-- 
tions in defiance of the State De- 
partment and the military, ever 
in competition With them, it 
functions in an atmosphere as 
capricious and fast-changing a3 
Madison Avenue; at its worst, it. 
has written its own briefs, rub- 
ber-stamped. them with tame 
committees put there to control 
it, and gone out on the rampage 
with disastrous. results — not 
least to its own legitimate intel-: 
ligence-gathering activities, 
which often require far more” 
time, patience and discretion 
than “covert action’ will allow 
for, 07: 2 ae 
- [ts third fatal ill, which is 
thrust upon it, is the American 
political romanticism that one 
moment espouses openness at 
any price, and the next revels in 
the high alchemy--of secret 
panaceas and swift, unconven- 
tional, totally illegal solutions. | 
Helms was a victim of both 
these moods; his distrust’ of 
them did nothing to protect him.- 
AS a postscript,-let me add . 
‘that Mr. Powers quotes Helms 
as not just disliking “The Spy: 


“Who Came in From the Cold’’ =| 
but detesting it. I can forgive | ; 


him this rather more easily than | 
I can his admiration for the | 
works of Howard Hunt. His rea- 
sons, apparently, are that Thad | 
‘sindermined the very bedrock - 
of intelligence,” by which he 
means trust, and: the faith of 
men in the meaning of their- 
work. Well, well, maybe he’s | 
right. It’s just that, remempber- } 
ing whole secret armies left on - 
the Laotian hillside to rot, and” 
‘yeading Mr. Powers's portrait - 
of agency rivalries, I find my- 4 
self sighing for -the: homely a 
~ fictional | 
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